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STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Forword. 


Self-~government, as applied to the American University stu- 
dent community, is a topic that has been given but scant attention 
by contributers to the public's fund of critical reading material. 
Such effort as has ee devoted to it has dwelt for most part upon 
the Honor System phase of it, but has pretty completely ignored its 
application to the cther phases of student life. Consequently. I 
was forced to look to other sources for information. Preliminary 
to my study I sent the following quéstionaire to thirty of the lead- 
ing universities of the land. 


Questionnaire. 
Student self-governmmt in American Universities. 
1. De you have a student governing council. of any kind in 
your University? 

a. Will you kindly furnish me with a copy of its body 
Of TuUules: of Constisusciony ; 

b. If this is unavailable, can you give me the principal 
information as to structure, constituency, powers and 
their origin, members and meth 10d of. their- election, 
etc., that such document contains? 

¢. What support does it receive from the students in its 
exercise of disciplinary power over student conduct, 
such as the prevention and punishment fof rieting, 
hazing, etc? 

2. To what extent is the honor system employed in your 
Universi ty? 
a. What is the machinery cf its operation. Is it con- 
nected with the Student Council? 
« is it considered a success by faculty and students? 
opportunities or channels are provided for the whole- 
some expression of student political instincts? 
a. What are the principal student elections and elective 
offices® 
%. In -@¢neral, what portion of-those eligibie te yote 

in them do so? 

c. What is the attitude of the campus toward student 
politics? Is there much talk about "petty politics"? 

ad. If repugnant is it carried to the,extent of stifling 
free discussion as to candidates principles or qual- 
ifications for important offices? 

e. Are offices generally considered as honors or as 
opportunities for service? 

f. Are cards, dodgers etc.; used or permitted in student 

"campaigning"? 
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H¥rom the replies received thereto, - twenty-seven in all, - 
and from three years of personal observation at my own University, 
I have gleaned my principal information. I need hardly whisper a 
word of caution in respect to the questionnaire. At best the in- 
fermation which questionnaires elicit, especially in such topics, 
must be taken with reservation. To say, for instance, in response 
to question 2, (vt), that the Honor System is considered successful, 
without further comment, may mean a variety of things. Likewise, 
hardly anything of value was cbtained in response to questions ta), 
(ad), and (e) under #3. Most of my‘replies came from busy Deans and 
Secretaries, too much occupied with their own problems of adminis- 
tration to take serious note of the undercurrents of student polit- 
ical life. Such information can come in reality only from students 
themselves, and even then is likely to be coated with campus tradi- 
tions unless the informant has taken particular care to analyzes the 
situation. with vigor and individuality. Yet by no means do I min- 
imize the value of the infcrmation 1 received in reply to my ques- 
tionnaire. Many of the replies: were exceedingly painstaking and 
valuable, and a few displayed an intimacy with student affairs ‘on 
the part of the administrative officials that is all too rare in 
our large universities. The eight constitutions of student govern- 
ing organizations which I received from as many institutions were 

_a@lore well worth the whole inquiry. 
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STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 3 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


"Prologue", 


It may at first appear that I have chosen a topic political 
rather than sociological. With the forms or instruments of govern- 
ment sociology does not as a rule seriously concern itself. While 
it may invoke the agency of government to certain of its ends, and 
while it may consider such agency quite indispensable, it cares 
little thru what channels of political form that trust is executed. 
It may advocate the segregation of degenerates, the educational re- 
formation ef the juvenile delinquent, the farm and open air treat- 
ment for insane and epileptics, and it may recognize the aid of the 
state as necessary to the proper consummation of any one of or all 
of these reforms, but ordinarily it little cares whether that agen- 
cy be executed by a republic, a democracy, an autocracy, or a mon- 
archy, whether by commission, city manager, or council, whether its 
administrative officers were elected on long or short ballot, or 
whether they hold office by close corporation appointment, or by 
hereditary life tenure. The essential is that the aid be given 
effectively and efficiently; and as to what these governmental 
forms may be that lend themselves most readily to the efficient 
execution .of governmental functions, - that they consider to be more 
Oroperay Within the realm of political science... Hence. I eay,.it 
may seem that in attempting to speak upon student self-government, 
i am transgressing the proper bounds of the field with which my 
treatment is supposed tc deal. 


+. But there is another phase to government besides that of mere- 


ily giving, form and force to social regulations over a given area 


and population. ;}Government is a tool in the hands of man, and every 
7001, ihn the process of its wee, has two spheres of influence: its 
direct influence on the material upon which it is. employed, and its 
reactionary influence upon the one who uses it. Government as a 
tool affects.not only: the governed! but those who govern as well, 
and sometimes it happens that that government which is least effect- 
ive in the former use exerts a most profound influence in the latter 
use, or vice versa. Such was the case with the American Colonies 
just preceding and following the Revolution. The British colonial 
government, as governments went in those days, maybe considered to 
have been a fairly effective government, so effective indeed that 

it drove the colonists into rebellion. Yet, there was apparently 
nothing in its reactionary influence upon its British operators of 
sufficient eccgency to bring about a satisfactory unification and 
stave off the temporary disruption of the empire. On the other 
hand, a less effective union, masquerading under the name of 
governmsnt, than was that of the colonies under the Articles of 
Confederation can scarcely be imagined, yet its operators learned 
from its vicissitudes and failures the lessons that later materia-~ 
lized in the most successful instrument of government that has ever 
been devised. In a democracy, or any form of self-government, this 
reactionary influence upon the governing becomes the most important. 
In a monarchy or oligarchy the gatverning class is so small, and it is 
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a8 @ Pulse so completely exempt from the operation of the power it. 
wields, that there can be no reaction on the basis of any fundamen- 
tally sound knowledge cor sympathy. But in a self-governing state, 
ne governing and the governed are, practically identical, andthe 
effect of the forms and comventions employed upon themselves as the 
governed is a spectacle. of such intimate experience, and close as- 
sociation to themselves as the, governing that the resultant influ- 
ence upon their rationality, their morale, their whole temperament, 
in fact, is profound indeed. There is no mistaking the influence 
el their acts ‘upon. the eoverned - thru’ the imperfections and inade- 


.Guacies of observetion and communication. They are themselves. the 


povernead, and experience them first hand, 

‘It is. because of this influence of governmental forms ‘upon 
[Hose wellding them as weil as ruled.by them that. I feél justified 
in choosing such @ topic as student self-government for sociologi-+ 
cal treatment. When the student leaves the pale of parental domi- 
Hation, and the environment to which he has long been accustomed, 
mit enters the cnanging, many-sided atmosphere of college life) the 
effects upon his character and personality are almost invariably 
Sremengous. (ihe has lost one onvironment and Ras gaired anothers) As 
S part of that environment, he has Lost sone system of external dis- 
SCipiine, and hes’ becore subject to another: Is the new discipline 
eaequate to replace the old?) Is 1% not merely adequate, but 1871t 
such as to supplement the olc in the proper development of his char- 
ecter snd social life, in some such manner as the collége' curricu- 
lum is designed to supplement the "prep" school curriculum in the 
development and enlargement of his intellectual life?} These are 
Die Guestions, sociological questions, in.the general, problem of 
higher education, and if we find that student self-government has 
an important bearing upon them, either in view of the-fact that it 
Se. Or Student orizin, of in view.of. the various forme thru which it 
is obtained, a consideration of ite nature and attributes: is surely 
appropriate to the sociological field. 

We shall find it convenient to pursue this inquiry in two 
main divisions:- 

Ti A. @0peidération, mainly descriptive) or the typical ‘aye~ 
tems found today in. American Universities, classified according to 
the degree of control they exercise. 

Il. An attempt to outline a system of student self-government 
which shall profit by what we have theretofore learned. 


Ln!) PRBCYLOCL TS s 


Student self-government in American Universities is found man- 
ifesting itself in four different spheres of control: 
(il. Purely advisory. 
2. Control over student activities. 
— 3. Control and operation of the honor system. 
4. Jurisdiction over student conduct. , 


1. Advisory. 
I presume there is scarcely a college or university in the 
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United States of any importance that does not have some sort of or- 
Banized student agency with at least advisory powers. Of the re- 
plies. to my questionnaire, the. one irom the zovernment.indian 
School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, alone revealed a lack of auch an 
organization. Sometimes they consist of representatives elected 
from the various classes, or from the upper classes alone, sometimes 
of the leading campus office holders and captains of athletic teams, 
sometimes merely of an exclusive senicr society,-holding sway and 
Sererting its intimence purely thru ites prestize, such as the 
“"Innocents" at the University of Nebraska. This is the most prim- 
itive form.of student se¢lf-government- Its purposes are usually 
expressed in vague but Lofty phraseology, and its functions usually 
consist of such duties as rendering its opinion in questions refer- 
red to it by the faculty, acting as a medium of unofficial communi-~ 
cation between faculty and students, and moulding undergraduate 
Opinion thru making public its views in mooted quce tions that come 
up among the students. 

Primitive, however, as this type may ve, it rises in some in- 
stances to a high degree of effectiveness within the sphere that 
it attempts to handle. Where it is embedded in traditions that 
give it sufficient dignity and prestige as an institution, and 
where its personnel is chosen in such a way and under such influe 
encés as to insure the choice of men whose judgment is really re- 
"ered on the campus, its unenforced word‘is obeyed as law. This 
Bemetimes occurs at the smaller, more eristocratic universities. 
tous, we learn that-at Princeton triru ‘the efforts. of ene senior 
Pourcii, tie practice of “horsing" the Freshmen has been entirely 
done away with. Similarly, "“Paleopitus” at Dartmouth, created fif- 
teen years ago without any stated powers, has by the growth of tra- 
dition come to exercise full control over exclusively undergraduate 
grtears, ane to have some: powers of recommendation in, Taculty admin- 
istrative decisions. ‘hat in such institutions tne advisory system 
is capable of such success is due mainly to two conditions: 

(1) Such schools are, aga student from one of them once 
so.0 me, “lousy" with traditions, - not mere candidates for the 
honor; - and amons these is always found that of deference and re- 
spect.to upper classmen, both in outward from and in general mental 
Beri uloe,. Lt 18 thus possibie: to obtain a ‘governin ig personnel ex- 
Ciusively from the-upper classes, with their sreater experience 
and knowledge of camous intérests, and still retain for it the con- 
fidence and support of the entire student body 

(2) In the smaller institution it is mash easier to get a 
fairly complete poll of the elicible veters in the election of. the 
student officials who operate the system, and hence there is great- 
er assurance that the one most represent ative of-real student 
sentiment will be chosen. 

Such organizations, however, are a total Tailure at: larger 
institutions. - There: the pond is sd-large that the ripples. from a 
boulder of opinion dropped in a select spot fade and die away long 
pefore they reach the outer edges. Neither are-upperclassmen re- 
spected, per se, nor are such representative votes usual or ordi- 
narily possible. 
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os. GOntrol: 6f Activities. 


in the larger universities, 


their main usefulness in 
prertion of them. 
government are most profuse, and 
scarcely any distinctive student 
interests expressed in some sort 
these, the éntire student body is 
or four different directions, 
tional interests. All of th 
dent officers, 
Indeed, 
American democracy: 
to be nandled in 
ular election; 
serve government from the evils of 
ways refilled once a year 
and for one in 
has done his work 
step out and 
Vails we may 
dent offices as 
dO-in connection 
i etive and original 
1 hope 1 may be pardoned for 
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mostly 
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get into 
more year, We has easy sailing the 
calculations for sound or false, 
received by urderclassmen, as they 
ambition's ladder. 
degree. It results not only in the 
student offices, 


toward curriculum work as well. 


dent offices.is taken as s« much perfunctory duty. 
as quickly as possible to make room for “other thints". 


view, 
sive someone ered a chance. 
almost_invariably find a stror 


Viewing 
as honors is responsible for some of the 


of one or the other’, 
The campus comes to estimate achievement in 
number of activities in which one can secure official 
and correspondingly to ignore effective specialization in 
Honor societies are likely to make their 


turn reflected back again in 
A Freshman 


"T want plenty of time to use outside. 
just as many activities as I can next year, 
ure that if a fellow gets a good startin activities in 


they. but illustrate the 


Such an atmosphere is 
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these institutions, while nominal- 
ly retaining the advisory powers "already mentioned, 


ordinarily find 


the control of student activities or some 

It is here that the manifestations of student self- 
yet least significant. 
group but what has its peculiar 
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usuelly organized j 
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campus office-holder, here at Michigan, connected with several 
university publications, the Student Council, and some four or five 
honor societies, remarked to me one day: "J havea a plan by which I 
make a list each morning of the things I have to do in connection 
with these organizations, get them done ag quickly as possible and 
then have the rest of the day left for “other thiv-gs". With such 
an attitude the absence of constructive plans and policies, pursued 
with vigor and specialized skill in student affairs is not to be 
wondered at. The habit of touching the high svots in official duties 
in order to make room for more igs very easily carried sever into the 
scholastic field. Again I can cite personal Sxperience: coincident 
with my year of most voluminous student activities, I must confess 
that I have received my lowest scholastic rankines so far in my col- 
lege ¢ourse. 

[eut tc return to my main topic, after this rather lengthy di- 
gression, - by student control of activities, in this connection I 
refer not alone to student management of these various organizations, 
but more especially to their supervision and control thru some cen- 
tral student agency rather than by some faculty committee on student 
affairs. This, as I have said, is the main function at present car- 
ried out by student government in the Larger universities. Their 
advisory powers are purely nominal, especially as applied tc the 
students, and except in rare instances they have not developed (to 
any extent), the other powers yet to be considered. The Universities 
of Wisconsin and Illinois may be taken as typical of this phase of 
the movement} and in smaller schools, Michigan Agricultural Colleze, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In the College of 
the City of New York, the student council has Charge of all extra 
curricula activities except athletics. This exception is one quite 
frequently made, in fact, and probably is due to the fact that ath- 
létics were too firmly established under other Management when stu- 
dent self-government was introduced to be swallowed OD OY Dee At 
the University of Washington, the student Boerd of Control has cone 
trol of the student book store, and of the "Daily", exercises -gene- 
ral oversight over debating«and athletic interests, and appoints 
the graduate manager of athletics. The University cf Chicago has 
two student governing bodies, the "Honor Commission", with powers 
falling under the heads yet to be considered, and the "Student Couns 
cil", dealing more exclusively with student activities. At Michigan 
the principal function of the Student Council is control of student 
activities, with, of course, the nominal power of recommendation. 
Even its control of activities is however more nominal than real, 
as it has no control over Athletics, Debating or Oratorical activi- 
ties, or over any of the student publications. It supervises the 
Class elections, the general campus election, the Fresh-Soph class 
contests in the fall and spring, such as the Tug-of-war, push-ball 
contest, class-rush, etc. 

But, as I have already mentioned in passing, these manifesta- 
tions of student self-government, profuse as they are, signify lit- 
tle as regards the achievement of that which is the essence of self- 
government. So long as a student council confines its decrees and 
regulations to the field of student activities it encounters little 
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opposition. 50 highly are campus activities regarded that any. 
person or group who doés anything tc improve them, cr indeed, to 
introduce into them any novel or original strain, even the the im~ 
provement be hard to sense, is regarded as having made a contribdu- 
Sich. tO -~campus life.” Such ‘peeulations little interfere with any- 
one's convenience. There is frequent criticism of a council's acts 
in this role, to be sure, but it does not seriously impede its suc- 
éess. A student council, as a supervisor of student activities, 
does not reach out and touch the individual student in his dainy 
life, and tell him what he may and may not do. At best it. touches 
only a few editors, managers, etc., and then affects them only on 
their institutional life as officers, not as campus citizens. The 
student body at large it touches on ly on special occasions such as 
class contests, games, etc., and then again in an institutional 
rather than a personal capacity. 

The real. test of student self- eovernnent comes in‘its third 
and fourth spheres of control, namely, the operation of the “Honor 
System", and control over student conduct. 

35 the Honor System. 

Tne Honor System is a device used in déaling with the problem 
Of cheating, chiefly in reference to examinations, tho in some 
cases it is made to cover any kind of a definite moral obligation 
oe piecee.. Three varieties.of it-are found in use in. American 
universities. 

(2) A system where: the obligation of honor is supposed to 
be tacitly understood. 

(2) One where it is imposed by a gigned pledee to neither 
Bive nor receive assistante. 

(3) One imposing a double pledge or obligation: (a), to 
maintain one's personal integrity, (ob) to report all violations of 
“he pledze coming to-one's notice. 

According to J. A. Lester, "Nation"; 94:435-6,-May 2, 1912, 
out of three: hundred and fifty colleges and universities answer- 
ing a questionnaire addressed to them, twenty-nine per cent were 
using some sort of an honor system. Of these forty-four per cent 
were east of the Mississippi River and south of the Mason and. Dix- 


a 


on Line, while eleven per. cent were in New England. Sixty~six 


were exclusively for men, seventeen exclusively for women, and 
seventeen per cent were coeducational. Furthermore, of the univer- 
sities employing an Honor System, about one third were using the 
tacit, unpledged variety, another one third the system pledging - 
personal integrity while the remaining third imposed in addition 
the obligation to report violations discovered. 

With the first two varieties we have little to do in this 
treatment. The first is widely used by individual instructors.:in 
conducting their examinations. .The instructor simply states to 
his class that he is putting them on their honor, and leaves the 
room, telling where he may ve found if there are any questions. 

Its success is purely psychological where it attains success. I 

have myself never seen it used successfully except with upper- 

Classmen in small classes’ in advanced courses. The second differs 

from it only in emphanis. The only advantage of the written pledge 

is to impress more firmly upon the student his obligation. Tmue, 
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there is-a class of men-to whom the letter is the only law, and who 
Will conform to a signed pledge, where they will ignore any kind of 
a tacit understanding, on the ground that the instructor had no 
right: to assume.the understanding as accepted by them. But this 
Class is small and nets cannot be laid fine enough to catch them. 
So inadequate are the. best of formal conventions to express the 
whole of the principle behind them that the equivocator will al- 
ways find a loophole. Besides, the equivocator usually makes his 
own distinctions between letter and spirit, and, finally, due to 
the defects of his memory, he will find his equivocation inadequate 
tO his ends, and will resort to violation. But in neither of these 
forms is there the essence of self-government; in neither of them 
does the group lay down the standards for the conduct of its mem- 
bers, and assume responsibility. for their enforcement. ~~ For that 

we must turn to the third forn. | 

tne €ssential features of the third form are: 

(1) A pledge of personal integrity, something after the form, 
"I hereby certify upon honor that I have neither given nor received 
assistance on this examination," which is placed signed upon all 
examinations and quizzes to which the system applies. 

(2) An obligation, which may be expressed in a definite 
pledge, or may be imposed just as forcefully by tradition, to re- 
port any violations of the above pledge which may be détected. 

(3) The Honor Committee, chosen by the students from their 
own number, for the purpose of receiving all complaints, conduct- 
ing hearings and trials, and deciding upon the penalty to be im- 
posed. : 

| Some object that this is not an Honor System, that when en- 
forcement by duress is introduced, it is no longer a matter of hon- 
or, but a matter of compulsion, that honor preceeds from within and 
Cannot be driven from without. It is a trivial objection. Call it 
wnat you will. Jts influences for good or evil will be unchanged 
by its appellation. The man of sterling honor will be indifferent 
to the dangers that would confront him as a viloator, as he is safe 
in any case; and for the man who is caught cheating to complain of 
his honor being doubted is like the conspiring assassin accusing 
his captor of eaves-dropping. 

The Honor System was first instituted at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1842, and here it has re- 
ceived its greatest development. With nearly seventy-five years 
of continuous growth, it has reached a stage of perfection today 
unequalled so far as I am able to find, by any university in the 
United States. Its jurisdiction extends to ali matters of honor, 
to all matters involving the breaking of a pledge or promise, or 
the giving of a lie. Whether in the class: room, or the athletic, 
field, or in a friendly game of cards, any act of cheating or 
treachery or dishonesty is treated the same way. It is not the 
fraud that is punished, not the social consequences of the act that 
the system tries to eradicate by its discipline but the stain upon 
the verycheracter of the individual that any.transgression of per- 
sonal honor betokens. Consequently, there are no degrees of guilt. 
If an individual has vioiated his honor, he is no longer worthy of 
trust, and no longer a fit inhabitant of a student community where 
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the essence of social relations is mutual frankness and trust. 
the penalty is always the same, permanent dismissal from the 
university. 

Furthermore, to quote Prof. William M. Thornton, professor 
of that university, "The young Virginian, who is expelled from the 
University, finds upon his brow the ineffaceable mark of his shame.” 
At home he is excluded from every club, shut out from every posi- 
tion of trust, debarred from every office of honour. Abroad he 
finds everywhere the omnipresent Virginian, who carries with him 
through all the world the memcriés and traditions of his early 
home. -I have been interrogated privately by the officers of New 
York Clubs as to the University records of candidates for admis- 
Sion to their privileges. In all my experience I have never known 
or heard of a man who lived down the memories of an expulsion under 
the Honour System." 

The University of Texas also has a highly successful systen, 
which in fact it inherited at the time of its founding from, the 
University of Virginia, from which many of its professors. came. 

It differs from the Virginia system, however, in that it applies 
only to all work done to secure college credit, and not to betray-~- 
als of trust in the affairs of every day life or in athletic ac- 
PiVi ties. It aleo differs as to the atmosphere in which itis set, 
The system af Virginia seems to be supported by a semi-religious 
atmosphere, founded upon the ideals of Thomas Jefferson. The ad- 
dresses I read upon the system by Virginia professors and students 
rang true with deep emotion. In them are some of the loftiest 

and most elevating passages upon the valye of personal honor that 

I have read. lt is rare Tor a student to stand trial upon a charce 
of violation. Immediately he finds he has been discovered, he 
leaves the University. Mr. W, S. A. Pott, a graduate student at 
Virginia said, in the pamphlet already referred to, "so far as I 
know, there have been but two public trials at Virginia, both; as 

I understand, solemn and heart rending occasions," much I imagine, 
as a trial for heresy must have been in the oiden days, The Texas 
system, on the other hand, seems much more utilitarian. Tho it 

is but half the age of the Virginia system, being founded with 

the opening of the University in 1583, during that time twenty- 
four cases have come to trial, of which eighteen were convicted, 
and six acquitted. Of the convictions, six were expelled, three 
suspended, four put on probation, one deprived of credit, and four 
reprimanded. Thus, whereas the Virginia system by its single 
penalty of expulsion aims to keep the campus scoured of any spirits 
incompatible with its stmospherg of honor, the Texas system aims 
more at the regulation of the individuals conduct. The Virginia 
position, whatever else we may say of it, is admittedly the more 
logical and consistent. However, we shall have opportunity to see 
more of Texas utilitarianism, and of the different aims back of it 
before we finish. 


. I would recommend that any one interested in the more de- 
tailed study of Virginia's Honor System procure from that Univer- 
sity its pamphlet entitled “Addresses on the Honor System", from 
which this quotation is taken. 
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The Princeton system is effective and successful within the 
field that it covers. It applies only to examinations, and thus 
is ‘mnrrower than either the Texas of the Virginia system. But it 
-is amply supported by tradition, and an authorized description of 
the system issued by the University says: "We have every reason 
to believe that it has secured absolute honesty in euaminations. 
The undergraduates are very proud of it as a system characteristic 
of the University they chiefly love, and -opinion amongst.them~ _ 
would be sharply intolerant of any breach or relaxation whatever." 
this is-also a pledged system with the obligation to report viola- 
tions amply understood. - “The faculty of the University makes no 
investigation whatever, but accepts as of course the judgment and 
finding of the committee, and the person convicted is dismissed 
irom the University." Here it..corresponds in spirit. to the Vir- 
ginia system, as also in the following feature. “In case any one 
applying for admission toths University is found to have cheated 
in the entrance examination, he must not only be refuesed adnis- 
sion, but must understand that it will never be possible for him 
to onter.* : 

The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania also 
has an enforced system, applying only to examinations and written 
Quizzes. Its penalties are withdrawal of credit in the course or 
in an equivalent one on the first offense, and expulsion in the 
sécond offense..-The theory seems to be that the student should 
pe given a chance to reform, and if he neglects it is then time 
to “cast him into outer darkness". The official giving me the in- 
formation commented as follows: "A great improvement over the 
proctoring system. tThere.are breaches of honor: in connection with 
LG but these are less troublesome than would be breaches of disci- 
pline under the proctoring system.“ He is apparently considering 
more from tne standpoint of lightening his burdens of administra- 
ma0n than that of its influence Tor good or illson the generai 
student morale. 

The University of Chicago and the University of Washington 
may be taken as typical of the best development in the north and 
north-west in their honor systems» Here the student council has 
been empowered by the faculty, but without any definite student 
sanction. to hear cases of cheating in the examinations, and_re- 
commend action by the faculty, which usually approves. Such sys- 
tems are, ef course, quite artiticial, and while from, the admin- 
istrative standpoint they may help in the easy disposition of per- 
plexing and troublesome cases, serving as a shield to the faculty, 
it is doubtful if they foster a wholesome atmosphere in student 
rslations. the student has no desire to be tried by his fellows, 
except it be according to a system which he has helped- to create, 
and by an authority which he has helped to delegate. Otherwise, 
it is my belief from what I have observed that he would rather be 
tried by an agency with natural authority, like the faculty. Such 
systems may be beneficial, however, for theit educative value, as 
a step in the evolution of a higher system. 

We have now examined student government in its three spheres 
of advisory control, control of student activities, and control of 
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the Honor System. Hach of these have represented higher develop- 
ments than the preceding and have often incorporated the preceding 
spheres along with their higher spheres. But the supreme test _of 
student government lies yet before us, namely, control of student 
conduct. Advisory control is simple bevause whoever will follow it 
may, Control of activities is not difficult because it touches 
chiefly the ambitions and then in an institutienal capacity, And 
control of the Honor System, while much more delicate, is yet based 
on a standard of quite universal acceptance, if not of obssrvance, 
the standard of honor and trustworthiness. Yhere is no one so un- 
social as not to dasire ‘the trust of his fellows; no one so bold 

as to openly deny the value of honor. those, in fact, who. find 
imagined profit in departure from its code do so by virtue of the 
trust reposed in them, and which they covld not vivlate had it not 
been so imposed, i 

But. to attempt. the contro] of etudent conduct is: quite anothe 
er thing. Virginia with the most nearly perfect honor system in 
America, avoids any attempt at student control of student conduct 
except when concerning a question of honor, ..To. quote Dr. Thornton 
aeein: “To cheat and 116 under: the conditions of student life. in 
Virginia with them betokens hopeless moral debasement. It is from 
this point of view that we must judge what seems to the careless 
Observer the student's capricious application. of the Honour System, 
Men have been expelled under it for publishing in the University 
Magazine a stolen article and offering it in competition for a 
prize. They have been expelled for cheating at cards with their 
fellow-students, or for svading payment of just debts by falsely 
claiming they had been robbed. They have been expelled for sexu- 
al crimes against younger students and for violent and insulting 
behavior to ladies or other defenseless persons. Of many other 
offenses the students refuse to take cognizance. Gambling they 
condone’as long as the game is fairly played. Drinking they seem 
to consider one accomplishment of a genvleman, and drunkenness is 
simply the unfortunate error of an immature judgment. Sexual. pas- 
gion ib common to man, and illicit indulgence in it~ has perils and 
penalties which are its proper punishment. We cannot change their 
code, if we would, and for my part I should doubt the wisdom of a 
change. The student does not analyze his convictions. He feels 
them, and by a true and just instinct sets apurt from other human 
frailties those sins which destroy confidence in the sinner's in- 
ward soundness of nature. If the foundations of character are 
destroyed then the toppling superstructure of reputation must be 
likewise." 

Similarly, neither Princeton nor Pennsylvania include in 
their student government any supervision of student conduct. Opin- 
ion is divided sn the right or wrong of these various phases of 
conduct. By no means everyone is ready to admit the evils of drink, 
and many of those who do still defend their right to take these 
evils upon themselves if they so desire. Gambling is an easy way 
of making money, -+ and losing it, -- and, so they say, the loss 
or gain. does not-reach beyond those engaged in the game. Again it 
is a matter of personal liberty. The same analysis or pseudo- 
analysis is applied to sexual transgression. The essential fact 
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for us at present is not whether these practices are right or 

wrong, but what is the unanimity of opinion regarding them? The 
more opinion is divided the greater are the difficulties confronting 
student self-government. 

Yet we have a few instances of student self-government ef- 
fectively controlling student conduct. The most motable of these 
that have come to my attertion are the University of Texas, already 
mentioned with regard to the Honor System, and the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, at ‘Palo Alto, California. In fact, of all. the 
systems of student self-government that I have investigated the 
Texas system appears the best. It embraces all four spheres of 
control that I have outlined above. It is the official representa- 
tive of student opinion in faculty matters; it has complete control 
of all university publications; it handles the operation of the 
honor system; and ‘it is a real instrument for the effectual regu- 
lation of student conduct. For the exercise of these functions, 
the entire student body is organized into the "Students' Associa- 
tion", with a President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
elected by the students and constituting the executive branch. The 
"Students' Assembly" of fifteen men, elected. some from individual 
Classés, some at large, constitutes the legislative branch, with 
power to make or repeal all laws governing the Association; and 
the "Students' Council" of nineteen men elected from the respective 
departments of study, and including the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, constitutes the judicial branch. The con- 
stitution outlining the powers and procedure of this organization 
bears witness to some unusual student statesmanship, and is remark- 
able for the exhaustiveness with which it covers the many situations 
that seem likely to confront it. Nor is its beauty all in paper. 

A few examples of its work are quoted from the pamphlet gotten out 
by the University for the information of newly arriving students. 
"The Assembly passed laws restricting the number and character of 
social functions given by the University organizations, and the 
Council imposed and collected a fine for the violation of these 
laws. The Council passed upon the question of whether a student 
who had been expelled from another institution for a violation of 
discipline involving dishonor should be permitted to enter this 
University. The Council took supervisory charge of the Varsity 
Circus, which netted some seven hundred dollars profit. The Coun- 
cil appropriated over eleven hundred dollars to assist certain ac- 
tivities which were badly in need of help." Furthermore, “The 
jurisdiction of the Council extends to all character of misconduct 
upon the part of students. Theft of books, and the persistent giv- 
ing of bad checks are examples of offenses which were shown to be 
punishable during the past year. Among the laws enacted by the 
Assembly, we find one for regulating student conduct in the main 
building, prohibiting smoking and spitting on the floors, another 
regulating student dances, providing for the issuing of permits 
upon application for such events, and another for the regulation of 
student campaign expenses 

The system at Leland Stanford University is the other vut- 
standing example of control over student conduct. Curiously enough 
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here it is entirely dissociated from the Honor System. The Honor 
System, is, I am-informed, used locally in a few departments, but 
what type of under what machinery of. operation, I do not know, 

tho certainly not under the general system of student government. 
Perhaps we can see in these various tendencies noticeable in va- 
rious universities something of a reflection of the sections in 
which they are located. The great tendency of Southern Universi-« 
ties toward the Honor System reflects the spirit of chivalry and 
honor that characterizes the Southern aristocracy, from wich the 
Students of these Universities, formerly at least, were chiefly 
drawn. The single notable exception, in the case of Texas, with 
its developmant of the fullest governmental powers in addition to 
the Honor System reflects in turn the "northernization" of Texas, 
which visitors claim they find so noticeable there in contrast to 
the other Southern states. Ithes been said that Texas is the most 
southern geographically, but the most Northern psychologically, of 
all the Southern states. That Leland Stanford, then, should care 
mainly for the regulation of student conduct, and little for a 
system dealing with so intangible a quantity as student honor is 
not remarkable when we remember the enthusiasm of the West for 
practical achievement, with little regard to what may be the ab- 
stract principle behind it. To them a student carousal is a great- 
er practical nuisance than one who does illicit work in examina- 
tion or breaks a pledge which may not be made to any useful end 
anyway. Virginia punishes the lie and not the act. Leland Stan- 
SOrd cares not whether there is a lie involved in it. or not; it 

is the act which is the nuisance and which has the troublesome 
consequences. 

Tne Standford system is unique in having the representation 
in the legislative body based cn living groups: fraternities, 
housé-vlubs, dormitories, etc, The gmeral authorization of pow- 
érs of this body, the Student Conference, is as follows: 

"The Conference as a body shall be charged with the enforce- 
ment of all University rules governing student conduct; with the 
enforcement of a high standard of gentlemanly conduct by students 
Poth on the campus and off the -campus, and in their respective liv- 
ing groups; with the elimination of cheating, dishonesty; or lax- 
ness in business relations, and other conduct which is harmful to 
the University." 

The clauses fixing the duties of the Representatives is also 
worth quoting: 

"Duties of Representatives. - 1. Cenduct of members of the 
groups. - Hach representative shall be personally accountable for 
the conduct of students in his particular group, and shall answer 
tc the Council for all misconduct. by those students. If such 
miscenduct could have been prevented by a reasonable exercise of 
his authority he shall be subject to discipline by the Council. 
Bach representative to the Conference shall be required to explain 
to the Council if the members of his group are specially delinquent 
in scholarship or in payment of their financial obligations, and 
he shall be responsible for the execution of any instructions 
given him by the Council for the improvement of his group. 
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'2, Conduct of menbers of the student body.- (a) Each mem- 
ber of the Conference shall do all in his power to prevent viola-. 
tion by any student in the University of the rules of studant 
conduct laid down by the University or by student government. In 
casé of violation he shall warn or report the offender and do all 
im his power to prevent its repetition’ or co.itinvation: ' If ‘such 
warning, or Yequest is disresarded, hé shall report the case’ to the 
Council for discipline. For breach of this duty to prevent. or 
report violations, the member of the Conference shall be liable to 
discipline by the Council, 

"(>) Each member of the Conference shall do all in his 
bower to prevent cheating in the University. It shall be his 
duty in casé any cheating comes to: his notice, to warn or report 
ie offenders; if the offense te repeated, 10 shall be the duty 
Gf the member to report the case to .the Council for discipline. 
For failure to perform this duty the member of the Gonference shall 
be liable to discipline by the Council:" as are also the provi- 
Sions with regard to duties of students: 

esection-l. Lt shall be the duty of ¢cach student: to refrain 
from cheating, to warn or report any other students who are ob- 
G@erved in the act of cheating, and in case.of continuance or rep- 
eGition, he must report the case to the Council. For failure to 
perform this duty he shall:.be liable to discipline. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of each student to mest 
all financial obligations promptly. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of each student to observe 
the University regulations regarding intoxication or the bringing 
of intoxicating liquors upon the campus. 

Section 4.: It shall be the duty of each student to do. all 
that is reasonably within his power to prevent violations of the 
rules concerning intoxicating liquors: by other students, and where 
he fails to use such means. to prevent such violations he will be 
liable to discipline, 

Section 5, It shall be the duty of each student to observe 
the personal right of other students, the customs of the Univer- 
sity, and to refrain from any acts which amount to hazing. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of each student to observe 
all other University regulations, to maintain a high standard of 
gentlemanly conduct and to refrain from any acts which may injure 

he reputation of the University, and to prevent as far as possible 
the commission of such acts by others." 

Thia constitution, it is true, is. quite new, having just 
been adopted the twenty-fourth of last March, and little can be 
B@aid:'so far. as to its succéss. But I am informed by President 
Walbur that customarily “all breaches of good conduct are report- 
ed by students, faculty, or members of the community to the Stud- 
ent Conférence," and if ‘this is the case, there should be little 
reason why it should fail, as in any system of government tne most 
serious obstacle t* overcome is getting the students. to assume 
résponsibility for reporting violations. 

f had intended here to give a detailed account of the sys- 
tem as it exists at Michigan. My treatment has, however, proceeded 
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to an unfortunate length, and I.will content myself with referring 
the reader for an analysis of the situation at Michigan to my 
article in the "Inlander" for June, 1916, Nothing that I could 
say within the space here at may disposal could add anything ma- 
terial to that. 


lle Cornetructive, 


We are now ready to undertake something of a constructive 
nature with reference to our subject in tre Light of what our 
survey of the typical system now in use has disclosed to us. 

First iet us ask oncé more what is the central aim of student self- 
Bevernment? Ites.central aim as I see it, is to. furnish a more 
adequate system of student discipline that does the regime of fac- 
ulty domination. As I mentioned earlier, the student entera the 
university usually direct from the portals of the high school and 
the home. .Intellectually, he has left.an order where his thinking 
and choice were largely exercised for him, and has entered one 
where if he is to succeed he must henceforth exercise these func- 
tions himself. The college curriculum suprlements the “prep" 
school curriculum in such a way as to foster intellectual vigor 
and independence. Morally, from the stand point of conduct, he 
fas left an order where his sleeping and waking hours were under 
the more or less: careful surveillance of the parental eye season- 
6a with, its greater experience and more personal interest; and he 
has entered one where in the average good-sized university not only 
pe ciere @m absence of the old discipline, but wheres, there even 
seems to bé a positive atmosphere of license. In the average 
mMnaversity the onhby discipline is. that of the faculty, the police 
and the opinion of fellow-students. The faculty sees the student 
on an average of fifteen hours a week, and in a larce university 
their moral discipline is negligible. The animosity between town 
and gown is as old’as the oldest. university, and any attempted 
Giscipline on the part of the police. but. raises ite victim to.the 
POe@at10n' of a hero or martyr in. the eyes of his Tellows.) As tor 
tne discipline of student opinion, it inclines, as Ll naye elready 
said, toward license rather than restraint. However, he may swag- 
ger, there is never a fledgling collegian but realizes his "“green- 
Hees”, and feels it. to the marrow; never a oné. but. craves for ex. 
yperignce and longs to sit in the seat of the sophisticated; never 
a one but courts the good wiil of his fellows. On the other hand 
epenere is never an exponent of license but boasts this experience, 
claims a knowledge of the world and its ways, and smiles with a 
knowing contempt, an “Iewas-thet-way-once", air at the "Squeamish- 
nees"” of the fledgling. The influence of this ‘clase, small.in 
humbers, large in noise, is stronger than ordinarily supposed. I% 
was but the other night that a senior friend in whom I had had the 
greatest moral confidence, called on me half-stbmerged, and ex- 
plained that he had never done it before, tut that he didn't want 
to graduate without setting his college éducation. Because of the 
activity of this small, tho noisy, class of students the 
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Gisciplinary influence of unorganized student opinion is, I contend, 
Father towara license than the contrary. 

50 we need a system of student self-zgovernmant for both sub- 
jective and objective reasons: to organize student opinion, and 
give its quiet and order loving elements a chance for more effect- » 
ive expression, and so to reach out and subdue those turbulent 
elements that are beyond the reach of the faculty, because of the 
Latver’s limited perspective; and flanlly to foster in the students 
@ Tove ‘and respect for standards of moral discipline that is born 
only of self-created ownership: Just as’ the university curriculum 
Should foster intellectual independence, sc the university disci- 
pPline should foster moral respondibility. 

These, i believe, are the central aims of student self-gove 
ernment. With them in mind, let us start to build omr Utopia. 

1. All movements for student self-government must proceed 
fundamentally from the students themselves. Before the operation 
of any system is atempted first be certain that the students want 
self-government. They usually will, if the matter is properly put 
Up tO.tnen, but eo long as they are letharei¢e on the whole, ne 
eByatem can be a success. Hence, 1é6et the, .conetitution creating ithe 
system and outlining its powers, jurisdiction, and the manner of 
their administration be brought before the student body, given 
amply and careful discussion, until a mature “public cpinion can be 
Lormed upon , them; and then let 1% be submitted to,a vote of) the 
whole student body and adnpted only in case it polls a sufficient 
yote to give’ évidence of an interested public, opinion, having been 
formed. It is by no méans claimed that a. student governing body 
Gan enforce any rule of student conduct in a way imsossible to the 
faculty. it can only enfonce those that ‘express fundamentally 
sound currents of student sentiment and feeling. If the majority 
Or the students really believe. in hazing, 1% can never Gigerpline 
individuals for particiaption in it. . But.it hazing isthe, work 
Of a emeil but noisy clique, ordinarily unopposed by the quieter 
element, tle @xpression of this quiet undercurrent in a, cornestitu- 
tional power adopted at the ballot box may vcecome a power to be 
reckoned with. Likewise, amerdments to the fundamental law should 
be made only by vote of the student body. 

ew These powers, bo be méeaningtul, must be administered oy 
those in whom the) atudents have confidence; and just @a there is 
no priage like the pride of self-created ownership, so there is no 
confidence like that of delegated agency. The personnel of the 
student governing body must be representative of campus Teeling 
and thot after some logical scheme. The best logical scheme of 
representation, I think, is that on the basis of living groups, as 
in vogue at Leland. Stanford University, A representative ina 
Legislative body should be chosen, if possible, that his consti- - 
tuency will have opportunity for discussion and the formation of 
amature opinion on questions of policy that may cone up. The 
living groups furnish such a constituency in a way that class or- 
ganizations and departments of study vo not. Their members asso- 
ciate in daily intercourse, and there is the maximum opportunity 
for direct communication between the council and the student body 
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In practice, however,this plan is objectionable in that it 
16 Certain to give undue weight. to the fraternity and house-club 
group. It would be impossible to give the independent students 
representation: in anything like the proportions in which it is 
@iven to the fraternities. To do so would make the legislative 
assembly unwieldy in size. For this reason, the plen of department 
Or Glass representation with possibly a few elected at large is 
Pree. y sw the Lone run “the best. .Thas ie the: syeten in usd at 
Texas. 

Be sure to admit. representatives from the freshmen and sopho- 
more class, as well ase from the upper. Their judgement may not be 
valuable at first, but if we are to have men at the head of this 
institution wko realize its meaning and are capable of guiding it 
to the utilization of its greatest opportunities, we must enlist 
their interest and begin to. train them in actual service early in 
their college course. Remember, the function of this branch which 
we are here constructing is the formulation of policies, not. the 
6xecution of details; it is deliberative, not éxecutive, and hence 
adequate representation of sampus interests is of greater import- 
ance than promptness and dispatch in action. 

Se (660ure action by the creation,.of a amall executive’ core, 
needed by the president, elected either by the: council, or’ by) the 
Gampus at large. I prefer election at large, as it places him 
BooOve the sectional interests of class representation, and gives. 
him prestige to exert a guiding influence upon the: whole insti tu- 
TLON,. It makes him an executive, and possibly a statesman, rather 
tham a mere presiding officer and parliamentarian. 

Pursuent to this idea, it is, well to have: the whole system 
given expression in some sort of corporate organization of the 
entire student body for the distinct and unique purpose of self- 
goverment. This is the practice at Texas where every student 
is a member of the "Students! Association". The psychological in- 
fluence of governmental forms is by no means to be despised, and 
tiis is one that impresses the student more indelibly with a feel- 
ing of the institution. Do you regard the speaker of the National 
House of Representatives with the same reverence that you do the 
President, or even the governor of your own state® Why no’ You 
are’ a citizen of the state of which Ferris is governor, and of the 
nation of which Wilson is President, but you are no part of the 
House of which Clark is Speaker, and even if you could vote for 
him or his successor, you. would feel comparative indifference to 
his acts for that very reason. The President of the student coun- 
cil,. likewise, has more prestige if he .is, nominally as well as 
virtually, president of an organization of which every student 
feéls himself a member, than if he is merely the presiding officer 
of a select representative group. 

4. A few words as to voting... Every student should be al- 
lowed to vote, and should feel his moral obligation to his Alma 
Mater so to do. Here Leland Stanford makes a mistake, in limiting 
the franchise to those having at least fifty hours credit. It the 
dictates of student self-government are to be effective they must 
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be the real end full expressions of campus opinion, administered 

by those who are the real choice of the students and have their 
eonridence. | , 

| ‘Texas has a good proviK slon, requiring a& poll of at least fifty 
percsnG Or the 6¢ligibie “oters in‘any election, or in any vote 
upon a constitutional amendment. This is an incentive to classes 
tO 26%. 0ut a good vote, as if their poll does not: reach ‘the mini-~ 
mum they are deprived of their) representations if this rulé were 
suddenly enforced at Michigan, I fear the student council, and every 
officer of every class and every general campus organization vould 
be subjected to an automatic recall. I have never known a fifty 
Der cent vote to be polled in such an election. nere., 

Another: interesting and valuable expedient, which, we will 
adopt in our: Utopia, is preferential voting, as found at Princeton 
and Texas. According to this, where there are more than two can- 
Geagatves Tor one office the voter is required) to.vank (‘them Doe, 3, 
6tc. in order to have kis' ballot accepted. Then in case the “first 
Sreices dO not, show a majority for any carididate’, te second’ trard, 
etc. choice respectively of the voters for the lowest cardidates are 
counted- successively until a majority is secured., I have seen many 
instances where, 2 number, of names being up for nomination, two 
were nominated because they happened to have a slightly larger im- 
médiate following than any of the others wher, tT thes voters) Tor 
Bae others had a subsequent choices, neither of them mieht have’ been 
nominated. The diagram will illustrate: 

Single choice ballot. 


ALG. 
1 SE Ry 
out aie ; 
D 3 
E 7 
F 6 


Multiple choice ballot. 


Let 2nd se RANE © MEA vs WUE 4th. Total Hth’ Po ted 
A 12 le 7 iz 8 15 % 
B LO ed a aa s % 
G Bade 12 4 16 4 20 5 25 
D Raat hgs 10 2 13 4 AP ER 
E 7 a4 
F 6 a 


A Lipvtle explanation will maxe this’  tablé clear... There are 
Six candidates, A, B, €, D, B,.and £, from which are to be chosen 
TWO nominees to gc on the ticket at the élection. Ona single 
chuice bailot A and B, having received the two highest votes. On 
a multiple choice bailot, hovever, where the candidates are ranked 
bie, 4, 6bc., by the voters, according to: preference, the result ; 
is shown to be different. .The first count of the ballots, based on 
the first choices, results just as on the single choice vote. (The 
number at the head of the column indicates the number of the count). 
F's name, receiving the fewest votes, is then stricken out of the 
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Competition, and of the second choices indicated, oh his ballots, 
one goes to B, 3 to ©, and 2)to D, making the totals for each as 
indicated in tre third column. HE is now Low man, and his ballots 
are accordingly redistirbuted, the second choices falling as indi-+- 
cated in the 4th count, and the totals changing as indicated in, the 
fifth column. By this time B, who,was second to start with, has 
now dropped to fourth, and his balkots being redistributed accord- 
ing te their next choices, as shown in Column 6, give new totals 
shown in Column.7. There being two men to be nominated, Cand D 
are now the winners’, B having dropped out altogether and A having 
aropped (irom Tirst) place to third. 

However, one of the beauties of this system 1s that it doe 
not require a separate process to sift the candidates down to two 
and so insure the victor being the choice of a majority of those 
voting. The same process can be carried a step further to the se-' 
hection ‘of the final officer from the. whole original Liet.! Ats ! 
vote, being now. lowest, may be redistributed, making the final re- 
SuLt ae shown in thé 9th column, and making D, originally fourth, 
the final choice on which the majority actually agree. 

A problem in this system that may puzzle one, is what to do 
an Gase@ some of the yotes.in redistributing Fadi Dy second’ choice 
to any of those candidated who have already been stricken from.the 
tbat end had their own vote redistributed. The following table. wild 
Lilustrate such a situation: 


OG SO es ls a Oeil) SPW Wieetog AOA CG, MMA Aan A IS at Yh a a op 
a | 1 13 13 13 13 13 eee 
‘eae 2 ie ae ie 13 13 | 13 ss 
C 9 2 11 2 14 DA oe Ohi OL ie ihe SG am 
D 8 3 % 4 ee US Se as a 
E 7 1 8 3 pa ik ce Aw! aes 
a Os SARL ae Mac RR UO TLE Cl UD AN SAAN OR 
COP Re Ch Swe Ea ee a (Lc ey 
A 21 21 21 ops 
C gi ve 29 a 1 31 
D 13 # 
E 1 1 14 14 % 
F a af ie 3 


* Vote of this candidate here redistributed. 


ee 


In. this ballot the first choices fall just as in the preceding 
Soe. oF is fivet redistributed, after which D andi E tie tor Low plac¢g 
Lots are cast, and as a result Dis struck out; but in the redistri- 
Dution of his votes one of them falls. by second: choieé to FF. It is 
not fair that this bai’ st should have its second choice ignored, and 
it may be that by the time the process is completed there will. de 
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enough such ballots to give Fa strong showing. .So simply preserve 
P*s last total, and edd this vote onto it. Ae it happens, this has 
no effect to raise F's total by one, as F is still low man; and so 
This last ballot te credited to ite next choloe in order, which is 
E. Eis now low, and in his redistribution 4 votes fall to D’and 
5 to F, which when added to their last totals bring them back into 
whe Yace with 12 each, tying them for Low place, acd plainly giving 
one’ of them a chance. to remain in the running. Lot decides that 

FP 20, 0ut, and nis Dallots give enough, to .D.to put nim ahead. of both 
A ena B, who then cast Lots to drop out; and-so on. Hach candidate 
really stays inthe race with his total as a potentiallity to the end. 

One might think that this wovld finally result in each one 
receiving the same number of votes; but this is avoided. because ‘of 
the fact that when once a candidate's vote has been redistributed, 
it is only the additional votes that he receives. from time to time 
that may hereafter be redistributed, and not his total, Thus , 
am the. rourth count. F has a total of 7, yet only one ballot is re- 
Sietpicouted: on the sixth; a. total of J2, yet only 5S are redisetri- 
buved, It is not possible for a ballot to come back ‘toa’ candidate 
arter it has once left him in redistribution; as he canbe given 
but one choice on the ballot, and in each redistribution the next 
puccéssive choice is employed. Thus, when B's ballots are redis- 
tributed in the seventh count, some will go aceording to second, and 
some according to third choice, having already come to B by second 
enoice from. F an the second count, from D on the) third count. 

The system seems complicated in the explanation, but a little 
experimentation with counterfeit: ballots will make it perfectly 
PLein-Govanyone. And remember ,- such intricacy: as ie corneo ted 
wea, > need be mastered only by the slection boards: ALL the. voter 
Mee 0 Gp a6 to mapk the dandidates 1, 22) 3, etee in order of his 
preference. All this is relevant to the question of getting a 
Truly representative personnel for our governing machine. 

5. “Student campaiening 1s a topic to which L.could. devote 
pages. It is the storm center of indictments against student self- 
government. Tirades against “peanut” politics are the stock-in- 
trade of campus editors and satirists,. Yet its horrors are in my 
Praveen e€lther the déliberate concoction of interested @eroups,, or 
the’ liberal imagining of pseudo-campus ethicists. My article in 
the February and March, 1916, issues of the “Michigan Alumnus", 
describes the way in which the non-electioneering rule works to the 
Menerit ef the fraternity eroups.”. I. can see no harm ini student 
Campaigning, if opportunity is wiven to pursué it.on lines of prin- 
Giple and questions of merit. It might surprise, even shock, many 
to learn that among the statutes of the best system of student gov- 
ernment in America (Texas) is one limiting the campaign expendi- 
tures in the interests of any student candidate to the sum of fifty 
dollars, and requiring him to file an account of his campaign ex+ 
penditures on the day of election. Cards, dodgers, and other cam- 
paign advertising material is taken as a matter of course at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the College of the City of New York, 
University of Nebraska, and New York University. The only cbjection 
I see to this, not being a janitor or caretaker of lawns, is the 
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financial element 1% introduces into student elections. Of course 
the system should be kept so that its opportunities are open to all, 
and that none should be denied a deserved office, nor any office 
denied a capable occupant simply because of his financial disabili- 
ty. Wisconsin has solved this problem most successfully. There 
the student conference publishes each year at the time of class 

and other elections a “voters! Guide™, containing the names of the 
various candidates with the pictures of these for the leading of- 
fices, and such remarks or testimonials or records of- achievement 
as can be inserted with brevity. This is issued to all interested 
in the elections. I must remark that there is little included in 
this pamphlet or at least in the copy that I examined that would 

be very enlightening as to the real merits or principles of any 
Candidate, but that is probably because there is little at stake 
ina’ class election to call forth such a development. Nevertheless, 
the pamphlet of this sort offers great possibilities as a solution 
of the campaigning problen. 

It is my opinion that much of the unsavory character of cam- 
paigning and of its insidiousness is due to its unwarranted dis- 
favor in the public eye. Many of the so called campaign deals, I 
know from personal observation, are hushed up, not because there 
is in them anything wrong or unethical but because ih is Teared 
that due to the general ettitude their disclosure would be badly 
distorted as leakinzs of scandal always are, and would prejudice 
chances. If campaigning were openly and generally recognized as 
legitimate, there would be no reason for this concealment. Remem- 
ber, man-is a political animal with the political instinct inher- 
ént within him. It must find expression and if legitimate channels 
ere denied. it, it. will overflow thru illegitimate oned.') Above all, 
the greatest possible opportunity and encouragement must (be given 
to discussion of the system and all it involves, so that every 
quarter of the campus may be kept in touch with it, and may profit 
by its successes and its errors. 

This is the most perplexing part of: the whole problem. How 
are we going to make the system organic, so that it will keep grow- 
ing from year to year on the basis of what it has already achieved. 
Back of the whole must be a strength of tradition, a unity of senti- 
meat. Every student must feel that the welfare of the whole cam- 
pus and indeed of his Alma Mater is at stake in the successful 
working of this machine, and that that successful working depends 
upon his and every other student's sympathy with its spirit and 
compliance with its requirements. This is comparatively easy 
where the students mostly come from a honogenecus stock of aristo- 
Oratic gentry, ss they do at the University of Virginia, and for 
most part at: Princeton. But how to achieve it in a large cosmo- 
politan wniversity like Michigan with a fresh influx‘of ‘nearly two 
thousand "foreigners" every year from the uttermost ends of the 
earth, and from all classes, -, that is indeed a perplexing question. 
Nowhere is the immigration problem more pressing. Nowhere, is the 
imminence of death more obvious. No sooner does one generation 
of students begin to get thorcly acquainted with the system and 
deeply imbued with its svirit, than they pass on to the world beyond, 
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leaving its problems ever to be faced by a fresh bunch of raw re- 
cruits. In larger society a statesman can engage in a constructive 
program covering years of his life. On the campus, he has to work 
three years before anyone will even listen to him, and then if he 
is so fortunate as to gain a position of prestige, he has no sooner 
gotten his program well under way than he must consign it into pos- 
sibly less enthusiastic hands to give such attention as pleases 
‘them. It is this note which really makes Cap Night 1 at Michigan 
so solemn in tone, so meaningful, so tragic almost, empecially to 
those who are outlining from the platform the tasks awaiting the 
attack of the yearlings. They are tasks upon the accomplishment 
of which their exponents have built their dreams. They know they 
will never be consummated as they intended. 

In the larger political life propogandists can cite the ex- 
perience of the past. Many remember it personally, and many others 
know its essentials from the study of history. To the student pop- 
ulation any reference more than three years back falls almost uni- 
formly on deaf ears. The adage that the child will learn by burn- 
ing its fingers does not apply to the student political organiza- 
tion, as the child is so constantly changing, 

ji know of but one solution to this situation, but I think 
that solution could be made an adequate one, and th hat is to re- 
quire every student who comes to the university to take a one hour 
course in campus life, or campus affairs, or whatever else you 
would wish to name it. Its contents would be a study of the prin- 
cipal campus institutions, their history, structure and operation, 
and an analysis of the funda amental spirit and philssophy and tra- 
dition behind them. The aim of the cousse would be to foster an 
Intelligent interest in the affairs of caripus life,.so that the 
individual student would lend his best thot and energy to their 
advancement. A tradition is the growth and cumulation of years; 
the nearest thing to creating one is getting together, thru dis- 
Cussion and the ballot, and agreeing what we as a body will or will 
net tolerate; and so far as I can see, the best way, the onig, way, 
tO perpetuate it and make it cv uulative, is thru some system of 
universal compulsory education in campus atfairs, such as I have 
mentboned. Make it an absolute requirement, just as Fhetoric 
Courses #1 and 2 are absolute requirements, proceeding on the prin- 
cipie that the social value of a higher education is ‘as great as 
its intellectual value, and that the maintenance of sound, whole- 
some, social relations on the campus is impossible on a foundation 
of ignorance concerning those fundamental campus institutions 
touching the life of every student, as the Eonor Systems or super- 
Vision of student conduct would do. The next best thing to this 
is to place in the hands of every student entering the university 
@ book containing the essential information involved. This,, How- 
ever, would be but a poor suostitute, as the student would seldom 
read it, and even if he did it would lack the personal touch that 
definite instruction would give. SOREL a ha Si 

The occasion in late May when the freshmen burn their caps 
in a huge bonfire, and become sophomores, and when each of the other 
Classes step up according tly. 
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This instruction, by the way, would require sone attention. 
It might be placed in the hands of some professor who had a paertic-~ 
ularly broad and sympathetic comprehension of student affairs, and 
for his assistance a few fellowships might be created and awarded 
to graduate students who during their undergraduate life had render- 
ed signal services in the sound advancement of beneficial student 
activities. vhis would have the added advantage of stimulating 
more sincere and constructive work in connection with student activ-- 
aties, and a study of their history and deeper implications. Who 
Can estimate the benefits that micht accrue from such an arranzeé- 
ment.» Certainly the expense of tne fellowships or of the added 
services of the professor in charge would be amply repaid in the 
atmosphere of greater seriousness and reflection it would certainly 
foster, an atmosphere that would have a direct influence upon the 
quality of curricular work. 


Who can éstimate the possibilities of student ‘self-government 
rightly constructed and wisely administered; possibilities for the 
Btudent body, for the faculty, for the university, for society at 
barge? In the etudent , body it)’ should foster. a mutuality. of .inter- 
®st,.a Closer bond of student fellowship, a heightened seriousness 
in its sense of its own responsibility. For the faculty, besides 
tigntening the problems of administration, it should. foster. that 
franknéss and openness between instructor and student, that sympa- 
thy and understanding which is essential to the purest and freest 
Pve.lectual: communication between them. For the university, 1t 
should foster a deeper student reverence and love for it as their 
Alma Mater. For what is the love of Alma Mater but a sacred memory 
OT those friendships, joys and felicities that.are so inseparably 
essociated with it? And any measure that increases the unity of 
these correspondingly deepens emotional regard for Alma later. And 
fiteally, for society at large it would train a select and antelli-+- 
Bent. class in the habits and channels of good citizenship How can 
one at the most formative period of his life be throwmm in direct 
contact With a system such as that at Texas, .be.confronted with: the 
necessity of living four years as an integral part of it, -sharing 
ite problems and responsibilities and helping to'solve them, without 
bé@ing at last thrown again upon the world a better man and a better 
citizen for it? Is there any brighter prospect that could be held 
for “the future .f American democracy? 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 30, 1916. 
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DURING THE ENTIRE YEAR 


We will mimeograph notes for 
College men from day to day as the 
work goes on. 

Small or large orders will get 
prompt and careful attention. 

Work carefully proof read and 
corrected. 

All work held strictly confi- 
dential. 

Manuscripts while in our pos- 
session will be kept in a fire-proof 
safe. 

Secret work (examination ques- 
tions) will be shipped sealed, for 
safety. 

Samples of low-priced bindings 
sent free on request. 


We Pay Transportation Charges 
Liberal Time Allowed for Payment 
Correspondence Solicited 


EDWARDS BROS. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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